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distributed at a special ceremony at the Teatro Municipal in Santiago,
Domingo Santa Cruz was not among those called to receive a diploma
and a check.

TEACHING,  PLAYING,  AND  SINGING

Honorio Siccardi once called Buenos Aires "Conservatoriopolis," some-
what sarcastically, for indeed every music teacher there puts the sign
"Conseruatorio" on the plaque of his apartment. But it remains true
none the less that there is a great popular demand for musical education,
both private and state-supported. There are music schools and conserva-
tories dotted all over the map of Latin America.

To take a typical musical nation, the Republic of Colombia has eleven
state-supported conservatories, in Bogota, Cali, Medellin, Barranquilla,
Manizales, Popayan, Santa Marta, Pato, Cucuta, Bucaramanga, and
Ibaque. Oddly enough, the Conservatory in the port town of Cali, which
is not a musical center, is the best-equipped, not only in Colombia, but in
all Latin America. It is housed in a modern building with spacious studios,
which was erected at a cost of $175,000. It owes its existence entirely to
the energy and shrewdness of its founder and director, the Colombian
pianist-composer Antonio Maria Valencia, who elicited the necessary funds
from a- culturally minded administration. By contrast, the Conservatory
of Bogota, the capital, occupies a dilapidated colonial building, sadly
lacking in facilities. Its studios open on the central patio, and when classes
are held simultaneously there is a horrendous polytonal confusion.

The oldest Latin-American conservatory is the Escola National de
Musica in Rio de Janeiro, which celebrated its hundredth anniversary in
1941. The most progressive Conservatory is undoubtedly the Con-
servatorio National of Mexico. Carlos Chavez, who was its director from
1928 to 1934 (he received his appointment at the age of twenty-eight),
introduced a revolutionary method of instruction, dispensing with text-
books and teaching his pupils to compose in all styles, with particular
attention given to national Mexican melos and rhythms. After Chavez
left the Conservatory, his ideas and progressive policies were continued
and expanded.

Every sizable city in Latin America has its own symphony orchestra
or a military band. It is the policy of these orchestras to champion native
talent. Twenty-three works by Uruguayan composers were given by the
Montevideo symphony orchestra, the OSSODRE, during four seasons,